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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: PARIS. 



London, September, 1909. 

There has never been anything like it. Here we are in Sep- 
tember and Parliament has not yet adjourned. What is more, 
it is not likely to adjourn for at least another month or six 
weeks. It is four months and more since Mr. Lloyd George 
delivered his Budget speech, yet less than half his proposals have 
thus far been adopted by the House of Commons. The closure 
has been resorted to; all-night sittings are becoming almost as 
common a feature of Parliamentary life as they were in the 
early eighties; but still the Budget drags on. 

When the Budget was first introduced I gave an outline of its 
provisions in these pages and added that, while it was destined 
to arouse fierce antagonism among a multitude of formidable 
interests, it ought to be popular with the great majority of the 
middle class and was certain to be popular with the masses of 
the people. I do not think the developments of the past four 
months have shown this forecast to be wrong. The more the 
Budget has been discussed the more decidedly has the predomi- 
nant opinion of the country inclined towards it. The Unionists 
started a Budget Protest League to stir up hostility against it. 
The Liberals at once retaliated with a Budget Defence League 
on a far ampler scale The two Leagues have been threshing the 
matter out at public meetings all over the kingdom, and no dis- 
passionate looker-on who has followed their respective campaigns 
can be in much doubt as to which enlists the greater enthusiasm 
and support. It has happened time and again that meetings sum- 
moned to protest against the Budget have been captured by 
Liberals and that resolutions opposing Mr. Lloyd George's pro- 
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posals have been voted down in favor of resolutions endorsing 
them. I pick up to-day's papers and find that yesterday no 
fewer than four anti-Budget meetings were thus transformed. 
Perhaps it may help Americans to assess the popularity of the 
Budget at its true value if I compare it for one moment with 
the popularity of President Roosevelt. It was perfectly possible 
for an Englishman to visit the United States a few years ago, 
to talk with capitalists and financiers, with eminent lawyers, 
with the heads of gigantic Irasinesses, with railway directors and 
Trust magnates — and not hear a word, except in bitter disparage- 
ment of President Eoosevelt and his policies. In the same way it 
would be easy for an American to come over to England to-day 
and discuss the Budget with landowners and brewers and stock- 
brokers and motorists; indeed, with almost every well-to-do per- 
son he chanced to encounter and hear nothing but abuse of it. 
But if he were to infer therefrom that the antagonism to the 
Budget was the expression not of a class, but of a people, he 
would fall into precisely the error committed by those who could 
not see that the hostility of this interest and of that towards Mr. 
Roosevelt was more than balanced by his popularity with the na- 
tion at large. The trend of English opinion is, as a rule, a most 
baffling thing to gauge, but in this case I feel no doubt or hesita- 
tion in asserting that the mass of Englishmen regard the Budget 
not merely with approval, but with enthusiasm. It would be 
odd if it were otherwise, for, except in his luxuries and super- 
fluities, his tobacco and his whiskey, the Budget scarcely affects 
the poor man or the man of moderate means. It is mainly those 
with incomes of $10,000 a year and tipwards who are made to 
feel its weight directly in the form of a higher income tax, in- 
creased death duties and stamp duties and new taxes on motor- 
cars, petrol and land. That is to say, the burden is laid on 
the broadest backs ; the necessaries of life escape untouched ; and 
practically every penny raised by taxation goes into the State 
Treasury. A Budget that squares with these three vital prin- 
ciples of finance — every one of which would be violated were the 
"Unionists to come into power with their panacea of Protection- 
is a Budget for which any one, knowing England, might have 
foretold a favorable reception. 

At the moment of writing the House of Commons is engaged in 
discussing the licensing clauses of the Budget. They are extreme- 
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ly technical and complicated, but their net effect is to establish 
a scale of duties which for the first time will make the owners 
of licensed premises pay in proportion to the real value of the 
monopoly given them by the state. It is not, however, around 
these, but around the land taxes that the fiercest struggle has 
raged. It is the land taxes that led Lord Rosebery to describe 
Mr. Lloyd George's Bill as not a Budget, but a Revolution; and 
it is the land taxes that will be responsible for the rejection of the 
Bill, if it is rejected, by the House of Lords. Yet there is noth- 
ing in these taxes that other countries, under far less provocative 
circumstances, have not already adopted. What Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed and what the House of Commons has agreed to is the 
levying of a duty of twenty per cent, on the increment value of 
all land except agricultural land and holdings under $2,500 in 
value — the yield of the tax to be divided between the national 
Exchequer and the local authorities. The valuation will be made 
by the Government, at a cost, it is estimated, of about $10,000,- 
000, spread over three or four years, and landowners are guar- 
anteed a right of appeal to the High Court. In the second place, 
Mr. Lloyd George has levied a duty of ten per cent, on the value 
of the benefit accruing to a lessor at the determination of a 
lease. Thirdly, he has clapped a duty of one halfpenny in the 
pound — that is, one cent in every five dollars — on. the site value of 
undeveloped land, exempting therefrom land worth less than $350 
an acre, agricultural land, and parks, gardens and open spaces. 

As I have said, there is nothing in these proposals that is not 
a commonplace with economists the world over. The increment 
duty does no more than assert the right of the community to 
take a fraction of the wealth created by the community; the 
tax on reversions hits at one of the most mischievous features 
of the English leasehold system; and the duty on undeveloped 
land is designed to break up the common practice of throttling 
the growth of a town by refusing to sell vacant land at a reason- 
able price. Instances of the gross extortion legally practised by 
English landlords under the present system have poured in from 
-every side. There is scarcely a town in the kingdom that has 
not its tale to tell of development thwarted and of the community 
mulcted by the neighboring landowners. There is scarcely a 
tradesman anywhere who has not had to complain of the demands 
and exactions made upon him when the lease of his business 
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premises has fallen in. The prospect of freedom and expansion 
opened up by the Budget has, therefore, powerfully appealed to 
the common sense and equity of the masses. And the appeal is 
strongly reinforced by a Bill introduced by Mr. Lloyd George 
to run in harness with his Budget. This is the Development 
Bill now under discussion in the House of Commons. It cuts 
clean athwart the old laissez-faire maxims which hitherto have 
kept the British Government from lending an active hand to 
the work of material development. The Development Bill allows 
the Treasury to make free grants and loans for developing for- 
estry, agriculture and rural industries, reclaiming and draining 
land, constructing and improving harbors, developing and im- 
proving fisheries. For these purposes sums that will vary from 
year to year, but that are not likely in any given year to amount 
to less than $5,000,000, are set aside. The second part of the 
Bill devotes the money to be raised from the taxation of motor- 
cars and petrol to the improvement of the road system of the 
United Kingdom. Thus the work of material development is 
furthered negatively by removing the shackles imposed upon it 
by an obstructive landlordism and positively by furnishing the 
means for schemes of practical betterment. It only needed the 
combination of these two purposes to insure the enormous popu- 
larity of the Budget with the people as a whole. 

But the landowners, the rich, and especially the Dukes, do not 
like it. They denounce it as confiscation, as the first instalment 
of Socialism, as leading direct to the nationalization of the land. 
The papers are filled with their wailings. If the Budget passes 
they threaten to cut down their household staffs, diminish their 
subscriptions to charities, turn their pensioners adrift and re- 
sort to any other device that occurs to them for convincing the 
nation, and especially their own tenants and dependents, of the 
folly of Mr. Lloyd George's proposals. Unquestionably the feel- 
ing against the Budget among the conservative and well-to-do 
people is both deep and bitter. Nor is it politically impotent, 
for these are the people who control the House of Lords, and the 
assent of the House of Lords to the Finance Bill is necessary 
before it can become law. The question, therefore, that every 
one in England is pondering is whether the Lords will accept 
the Budget or reject it or return it to the Commons with the 
most obnoxious clauses — those relating to the land — struck out. 
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The question is important politically and it is important con- 
stitutionally. As to its constitutional aspects, I think it moder- 
ately safe to say (1) that the House of Lords cannot amend a 
money Bill; (2) that they have a legal right to reject a money 
Bill, just as the Sovereign has a legal right to refuse his assent 
to a measure passed by both Houses of Parliament; and (3) that 
this right has not been put in force for some three hundred years 
and that to exercise it to-day would undoubtedly be regarded 
by the moderate opinion of the nation as highly and dangerously 
unconstitutional. " It would be," said Mr. Winston Churchill on 
September 4th, "a violent rupture of constitutional customs and 
usages extending over three hundred years and recognized during 
all that time by the leaders of every party in the State. It would 
involve a sharp and sensible break with the traditions of the 
past; and what does the House of Lords depend upon if not upon 
the traditions of the past? It would amount to an attempt at 
revolution not by the poor, but by the rich; not by the masses, 
but by the privileged few; not in the name of progress, but in 
that of reaction; not for the purpose of broadening the frame- 
work of the state, but of greatly narrowing it. Such an attempt 
would be historic in its character, and the result of the battle 
fought upon it must inevitably be of a final and permanent 
character. The result of such an election can only mean an 
alteration of the veto of the House of Lords. If they win they 
will have asserted their right not merely to reject the legislation 
'of the House of Commons, but to control the finances of the 
country. If they lose we will smash their veto to pieces." I do 
not think Mr. Churchill has in any sense understated the gravity 
of the issue that in a few weeks may conceivably be convulsing 
Great Britain. Undoubtedly a majority of Unionists in the 
Upper Chamber desire the rejection of the Budget and are pre- 
pared to run the necessary risks. Undoubtedly a constant and 
severe pressure is being brought upon their leaders to sanction 
this extreme and perilous course. All parties are preparing for 
the general election that would follow swift upon the rejection 
of the Budget by the Lords; and there is a feeling in the air 
that grave and memorable events are pending. I cannot yet bring 
myself to believe that the Peers will take a step fraught with such 
momentous results to the Constitution and such disastrous results 
to the privileges and prerogatives of their own House. 
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Paris, September, 1909. 

Has English opinion been quite fair to M. Clemenceau? I 
do not mean to say that the British press has judged the ex- 
Premier with undue severity — nothing would be farther from the 
truth — but everybody knows that in England more than any- 
where else the tone of the press often mirrors a certain ideal 
rather than the feeling of the country, and it seems to me that 
the cultivated Englishman has been more influenced by M. 
Clemenceau's fall, which had in it a ludicrous element, than by 
the results of his three years' government, which are serious and 
durable. Perhaps the paradox of a friend of England over- 
thrown by the martyr of the entente cordiale is responsible for 
the point of view generally adopted; this apparent piece of in- 
congruity may have confirmed many Englishmen in the notion 
that there is something rotten in the state of French politics; 
perhaps' also the sight of a statesman losing his temper like a 
Socialist deputy in a meeting of anarchists appeared irreconcil- 
able with the English sense of fitness of things. Whatever the 
cause may have been, it is certain that all mention of M. Clemen- 
ceau's name is met by a dubious smile which is more unjust than 
many a criticism. 

There is no doubt that M. Clemenceau's hot temper, after terri- 
fying the Chamber like a class of little boys for years, was bound 
to turn against him; no doubt, either, that his principles as a 
ruler — for such he was — could never be at one with his own past 
as a deputy, but realities often manage to exist, in spite of 
speculative impossibilities. We ought not to forget that Clemen- 
ceau the Prime Minister was as different from himself as a Prince 
of Wales from a king of "England and cannot but appear in 
history as a man who used rare gifts in the devoted service of 
his country. When all is said it cannot be denied that Prance 
feels wonderfully more like her historical self to-day than four 
years ago, and that this is largely owing to the lucidity of in- 
tellect, decision of attitude and patriotic pride of the first man 
who, after three decades of pure logomachy, resolutely turned his 
back on polities and had the common sense of testing every idea 
arising in a Parliament which is a very hot-bed of theories by the 
good of the country. It is incredible how quickly such a simple 
,move dwarfed pretenders of the Jaures type who were passing 
themselves off as giants. The days are not long past when who- 
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ever refused to adopt the latest views on morals, patriotism or 
economics was disdainfully shelved as belonging to the " Op- 
position." Such men as Jules Lemaitre and Brunetiere, to say 
nothing of Bourget, saw a sudden eclipse of their popularity fol- 
low statements which, at least in the ease of the two writers first 
mentioned, were remarkably temperate. To-day even such ex- 
tremists as the Boyalist writers in the " Action Frangaise " get 
a hearing when they choose to reason and not vituperate. The 
country seems to be passing from the empty prating of youth to 
the considerateness of manhood. Of this salutary change the 
credit belongs in part to M. Eouvier, but mostly to Clemenceau. 
Both had realized, while war with Germany was within a hair'e 
breadth, that it was very well to feed a country on moonshine 
theories of international good-will resulting in amateurish or- 
ganization of the army and navy by Pelletans or Andres, as 
long as peace seemed to be a certainty, but when Prance was at 
stake mere talk became criminal. M. Clemenceau had the talent 
to impress the public with a sense not only of the dangerous 
avidity of the socialist doctrines, but of their ludicrousness as 
well. A statesman of equal power who had not been such a 
master of irony might have appeared only grandiloquent. M. 
Clemenceau embodied the Gallic temperament in almost all its 
aspects, and this gave him the magnetism which, in spite of his 
frequent harshness and occasional coarseness, he undoubtedly 
possessed. Had he done nothing, except bring the French back 
to their traditional aversion to high-flown speeches on every-day 
matters, he ought to be looked upon as a highly beneficent in- 
fluence. 

But the return to common sense which he inaugurated has 
been fruitful of results which, even if they are not always tan- 
gible, are of immense promise for the future. France has no 
footing in Morocco, but her foreign relations have been vastly 
improved by the Moroccan expedition. Her naval plans are only 
just being settled, but the anti-militarism which was rampant 
under Combes has disappeared from the army and is losing its 
strongholds one after the other. The parliamentary system is 
still imperfect and corrupt, but the deputies themselves confess 
it. The Church is still under disabilities, but the atmosphere 
of the country is no longer an atmosphere of persecution. I 
could go on with this enumeration. In every quarter we see 
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good resolutions, nay, good beginnings, which, though difficult 
to notice from outside, are, however, realities. No one who has 
followed the progress of French politics during the last four 
years will imagine that M. Delcasse was actuated in his attack 
against M. Clemenceau by pure patriotism. His interference 
reminded us of the wretched Combes period when, it is only fair 
to say, he was the only Minister who did not place his politics 
before his duty. 

The chief proof of the exceptional vitality of Clemenceau's 
government is to be found in the Cabinet of his successor. If 
the ex-Premier had had a casting vote in this remodelling he 
might have chosen different men, but he would not have taken 
exception to any of the new Ministers. Their spirit is his spirit. 
Some opposition newspapers and a few foreign periodicals have 
spoken of M. Briand's Cabinet as a Socialist Government, the 
Prime Minister and two of his colleagues, viz., MM. Millerand 
and Viviani, being supposed to be Socialists. This is a fallacy 
which ought to be disposed of at once. The present Cabinet is 
not Socialist, and, if anything, is rather the reverse. A Socialist 
Cabinet could not, of course, be the plaything which the col- 
lectivist dreamers long for. What is meant by the phrase is only 
that it would take its watchword from M. Jaures. Now the 
only Minister who keeps up a semblance of amity with M. Jaures 
is the Minister of Labor, M. Viviani: and their relation is rather 
one of community of views on certain reforms than of actual in- 
tercourse and definite agreement. The Socialist programme is 
comprehensive enough to include the views of several fractions 
in Parliament decidedly antagonistic to them. Of M. Millerand 
it is enough to say that he has been solemnly excommunicated 
both by the Socialist party and by the Masonic Lodges quite five 
years ago when he took sides against General Andr6 in the 
delation affair. We have, therefore, to pronounce exclusively on 
M. Briand's Socialism, and the decision is easy. M. Briand, 
like M. Clemenceau, is a Premier whom his past will never im- 
pede, but who will occasionally be embarrassed by it. In his 
inaugural address the new Prime Minister made ever so veiled 
an allusion to a youthful adventure which robbed him of his 
liberty during a few months when he was about five-and-twenty. 
The story of this imprisonment could not very well be told in 
English, but the opposition papers constantly hint at it in plain 
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French, and the remainder must be extremely unpalatable. This 
is nothing. M. Briand was a very decided Socialist when he first 
left his petty office at Pontoise to launch into politics, and he — 
not foreseeing his brilliant future — occasionally adopted the 
violent language in daily use among his co-religionists of those 
days. Of course he was an anti-militarist, and he had the mis- 
fortune one day to commit himself before a large audience to 
the statement that "possibly the soldiers' guns would not be 
fired in the supposed direction " in case of a war or an insurrec- 
tion. In many another country such things would be altogether 
irreparable, but in a land of free speech and passionate eloquence, 
where a secretary of the Commune becomes a M. Meline — the 
most conservative of Prime Ministers, — and where a peaceful 
professor will evolve into a Jaures, shifts of opinion are absolved 
just by being called changes of standpoint or by a reference to 
Kenan's maxim that only fools are invariable. 

Certain it is that when M. Briand is being called an immoral 
man and a dangerous anarchist he has only to shrug his shoulders 
and need not at all think himself bound to the mistakes of his 
youth. He thought little of proprieties before reaching man- 
hood and little of duty before reaching power, no doubt, but life 
has been kind to him: he was a Minister at forty-two and is a 
Prime Minister at forty-seven; such Providences surely are 
enough to bring about great conversions, and even M. Briand's 
opponents fully realize it. His life previous to his coming into 
office belongs to anecdote: history can only claim his recent de- 
velopment. His characteristic is intelligence, and the character- 
istic of his intelligence is not unbending firmness backed by 
biting irony like that of his predecessor, but flexibility and even 
pliancy on occasions to the verge of cheapness. He is one of 
those men whom duty alone could never attach, but who can see 
the beauty of an attitude and be seduced by it into energy. It 
would be worth the while of a philosopher to make a psycho- 
logical study of M. Briand's action during the two years' crisis 
of the Separation of Church and State. He did not recoil from 
the fundamental wrong which involved confiscation and breach 
of contract, but nobody could have leaned more uniformly to- 
wards broad-minded fairness in the adjustment of details. His 
sense of proportion is no doubt shocked by every appearance of 
narrow partisanship. 
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He was one of ihe first intelligent Socialists to notice that the 
vague politics of Jaures were quickly losing freshness and grow- 
ing commonplace, while Clemenceau's " realism," as he calls it, 
seemed an elegant novelty. The moment he took office there 
could be visible in him a good deal of the lawyer's second-rate 
smartness, but no idealism. His former friends were not long 
in noticing it in their turn and anathemas soon followed. Those 
who call M. Briand a Socialist have probably not read the parlia- 
mentary reports in which the word " turn-coat " is hurled at him 
hundreds of times from the very benches where he used to sit, 
and they must have overlooked an important passage in the 
address I was quoting above. There had been a rumor that a 
Socialist deputy would ask him on his first appearance in the 
Chamber what he called himself politically. No such indis- 
cretion was committed, and M. Briand congratulated his op- 
ponents, or rather enemies, on their reticence, "as," he said, 
"his own dignity would have prevented him from giving any 
answer whatever." The semi-evasion is characteristic of the man 
and throws abundant light on the nature of his Socialism. 

The short and the long of it all is that M. Briand is not re- 
garded as a Socialist by anybody in the Chamber, that he has 
frequently found M. Jaures in his way as a Minister of Justice, 
and that he has behaved as Premier exactly as Clemenceau would 
have done. 

It is important to note that the Chamber's attitude towards 
him was exactly what it used to be towards his predecessor. He 
formed his Cabinet with amazing rapidity, in complete independ- 
ence and with an originality suggestive of what mathematicians 
term an elegant solution. The wishes of the Socialists were 
entirely disregarded; a general and an admiral were introduced 
in defiance of the so-called republican tendency; M. Caillaux, 
who had been the veiled enemy of Clemenceau, was dismissed, in 
spite of his intimate connection with the Income Tax, and the 
Radical group numbering three hundred and twenty — that is to 
say, the majority of the Chamber — only looked on. Nothing is 
more indicative of a new spirit in Parliament than this attitude of 
the Radicals. M. Combes made it a fundamental principle never 
to take a step without their agreement; M. Clemenceau simply 
forced his will upon them; M. Briand, knowing their absolute 
impoteney, consults them, and they give no answer. Their chief, 
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M. Lafferre, complains mildly that the new Premier has not 
taken their numbers into consideration in his distribution of 
portfolios, and the new Premier gives them full satisfaction by 
averring that he has the deepest respect and even veneration 
for M. Lafferre. Some deputies laugh, and M. Briand declares 
he is in dead earnest. At the same time he claims most em- 
phatically the right for a government to govern, and the whole 
House — excepting, naturally, the sulky handful on the right — 
cheers him. All this is an evident demonstration that under 
M. Briand, as under M. Clemenceau, fear of responsibilities in 
possible diplomatic difficulties and fear of the rising Syndicalist 
power hold the Chamber and make them tame councillors where 
they used to be supercilious masters. M. Briand is only a more 
flexible Clemenceau who will never lose his office by losing his 
temper. Whether an excessive display of smartness will not 
some day give as much offence as Clemenceau's hastiness is an- 
other question. 

As to the immediate intentions of the new Government, they 
are exactly those which have been familiar to us for three years. 
M. Briand confesses that the reform of Parliament and of the 
electoral system is a necessity, but he thinks it safer to defer the 
reform till an experiment of it has been tried in the municipal 
election, a far-off event. Even in the absence of M. Caillaux 
he maintains the principle of the Income Tax. Finally he insists 
on a legal status being given at once to state servants, and it is 
evident that this Bill is nearest his heart. On the whole, we 
ought to be pleased. It is to be regretted that an important 
reform like that of the electoral system should be practically 
deferred; but the Official Status Bill is a large human concep- 
tion, which it is refreshing to find foremost in a Ministerial 
declaration when one remembers so many others read since 1880. 
The measure of our progress lies in such comparisons and con- 
trasts. The spirit of the short-lived Cabinets of yore was tinged 
with the most oppressive belief in the supremacy of the state 
and the right of Governments to ignore individuals and to crush 
them by the million in the defeated party. No such thing in 
M. Briand's programme: no idealism, no flourish of warlike 
trumpets, no threat of coercion or revenge; only the well-being 
of the citizen seems to be considered, and the sense of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of progress is present everywhere. 



